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earth, it would divide, spread out, and drift poleward, forming a canopy. The 
effect of these canopies over the temperate zones would be to bring on tropical 
conditions, and as the canopies advanced polewards, the warmth from the lower 
latitudes "was even wafted over these open places." When a canopy "aged," it 
became unstable at its edges, retreated towards the equator, and a colder period 
followed. The regions under the canopy remained cloudy and warm. Primitive 
man, the author believes, saw the latest cloud belts and his impressions have been 
mirrored in the myths of various peoples. "This fossil thought" was "gathered 
together to bear its share in the general testimony." 

Speculations as to the causes of glacial periods are very rife nowadays, and 
Mr. Wheeler's book will doubtless find readers who are interested in the subject. 
As far as we ourselves are concerned, the theories here advanced are so highly 
speculative that they do not appeal to us. We prefer to be surer of the geological 
facts concerning ice ages, before we spend too much time trying to explain. 

R. DeC. W. 

En Route. A Descriptive Automobile Tour Through Nine Coun- 
tries and Over Nineteen Great Passes of Europe. By Roy 
Trevor, xv and 304 pp., Maps, Illustrations, and Index. Edward Stanford, 
London, 1908. Price, 10s. 6d. 

We have here an unpretending volume of pleasure travel for which the writer 
claims no originality and whose chief purpose is to demonstrate the delights of 
using the automobile in foreign journeyings. The author with his fiancee, his 
sister and his sister's husband constitute the party and the story, perhaps only 
pardonably sentimental, professes to be a truthful narrative of their sayings and 
goings. The journeys were made in central, southern and northern Europe. 

The volume is useful, not so much for instruction or for guidance to the travel- 
ler, as a light and agreeable reminder of pleasant days to those who know the 
ordinary scenes of European travel. Devotees of the motor car will recognize 
many interesting experiences and will doubtless derive profitable hints for hand- 
ling their vehicles in difficult situations or for meeting the various foreign regu- 
lations and custom house requirements. The special attraction of the book is that 
no description of great cities or galleries or churches is undertaken, but the story 
is of the road and its experiences and of the common people and rural scenes. 
An "epilogue" gathers up a number of specific directions and suggestions for 
automobile tourists in European lands. Something like a hundred full-page half 
tones are from photographs made by the author. These form as a rule an inter- 
esting series. The perspective is not always well handled and the Mercedes car 
is a good deal in evidence in the foreground of noble scenes, but here again we 
must allow for the professed ideals of the volume. A. P. B. 

The Ocean Carrier. A History and Analysis of the Service and a 
Discussion of the Rates of Ocean Transportation. By J. Rus- 
sell Smith, xi and 344 pp., Maps, Illustrations, and Index. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York, 1908. 

Few themes in geography have so broad an interest as the ocean, whether 
seen in its physical features or as a highway for man. It is safe to say, however, 
that this important subject has a poor place in education and that most people 
have but vague notions of ocean commerce. This could not be said of one who 
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should study Professor Smith's volume, which is highly suited to the needs both of 
the geographer and the general reader. The author has given us ocean commerce 
as an organic whole, with clear outlines of its various parts and their articula- 
tions. The student of geography will find the largest interest in the twelve 
chapters of Part I, on the Service of the Ocean Carrier, while the economist will 
perhaps lay stress on Part II, which deals with rates. 

The "Organization of Ocean Carrying" occupies the second chapter, which 
gives a threefold classification of line, merchant and charter carriers. Due 
emphasis is placed on the last, or "tramp" ships, which, "silent and unseen and 
unknown of men, are really the backbone of our shipping business." It is their 
place to carry the bulk cargo of raw material, bearing low charges and making 
slow time. The author describes their method of securing cargoes and of plan- 
ning an advantageous series of voyages. It is shown that the coal consumed by 
the Kaiser Wilhelm II would carry a certain British tramp with 5,000 tons of 
freight for thirty days and take her from New York to Liverpool and back to 
New Orleans. Typical voyages are outlined, of which a triangular course on 
the North Atlantic may serve as a sample. The ship goes from Brazil to the 
United States laden with coffee, thence with American freight to Liverpool, 
returning with European manufactured goods to South America. It is easy to 
see that a series of voyages in the reverse direction would be a less profitable 
venture. A tramp would rather go to New York than to London, because of the 
better chance of securing a cargo for return. In this connection appears the ocean 
freighting of coal as a "by-product" of the charter or tramp traffic, and we at 
once see the conditions that make the United Kingdom so large an exporter of 
coal. 

"Leading Routes of Ocean Commerce" may be singled out for brief reference.. 
This chapter should be read by every teacher of elementary .geography. Borrow- 
ing the phraseology of the railroads, we have the "North Atlantic Trunk Route," 
with its termini in New York Bay and the English Channel and employing one- 
sixth of all ocean shipping. Then comes the "Mediterranean-Asiatic Trunk 
Route" by Gibraltar and Suez, around Asia to Japan, with termini in New York 
Bay and the Channel, with numerous feeding branches, and viewed as extended 
at the present time to San Francisco and Puget Sound. Other routes are described, 
in such wise as to bring out the essential courses of world traffic. This result is 
emphasized also by chapters on the railroad steamship lines of the Atlantic 
and the Pacific. Space forbids mention of other discussions of equal worth, such 
as the history of line traffic and the renaissance of the merchant carrier. There 
are included five maps and many illustrations of ships of various types and 
epochs. A. P. B. 

Brief Mention. 

Der Stadtplan. Seine Entwicklung und Geographische Bedeutung. Von Prof. 
Dr. Eugen Oberhummer. 39 pp., and 21 Illustrations. Dietrich Reimer (Ernst 
Vohsen), Berlin, 1907. Price, M. 1.20. One of Dr. Oberhummer's specialties is 
the development and geographic significance of cities. His writings on this topic 
have much material for the anthropogeographer. This work is illustrated by 
early plans of cities. The author discusses them with reference to the topography, 
water resources, communications, and other geographical and geological con- 
siderations that have influenced the evolution of the ground plan of cities and 
their later development. 



